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constant state of unrest in Palestine, the inspiration of the
great rebellions against the power of Rome, and in consequence
the cause of the ruin of the Jewish people ; but that is quite
another matter.

The expectation of a Messiah first arose,1 as we have seen,
out of the impossibility of reconciling God's promises of pros-
perity for his people, with the wretched conditions in which he
allowed them to linger. As the conception of the power of God was
heightened and extended, the more impossible it became to accept
as final the humiliation of Israel, which could only be explained
by the weakness of Israel's Lord, or his failure to keep his
promise. On the other hand, the Jewish national fortunes were
at such a low ebb that it seemed impossible for them to be
restored save by some divine miracle, some direct intervention
on the part of God. And the further they got from anthro-
pomorphism, and the more familiar they became with Persian
eschatology, the stronger grew the idea of an instrument of
Jahweh, of an Intermediary.

At the outset they hoped for a restoration of the House of
David in some such fashion as the Prophets had conceived of
it ; but the destruction of the Persian Empire was followed by
such a series of troubles and disasters, that Israel turned more
and more towards some wholly supernatural revival of the
national glory. In particular, the violent attack of the Seleucid
Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 B.C.) which endangered their
very religion, and the unexpected check which that attack
received at the hands of the Maccabees, encouraged the devout to
put their trust for the future in the direct intervention of God.

It was at this time that the Book of Daniel, which was

11 use the term expectation, a hope which became increasingly im-
patient, rather than zc?ea, because the Messianic idea came into existence
long before this period. Some scholars would even have us believe that
it dates back to the time of Moses, at least in the sense that men looked
forward to the direct reign of Jahweh which would come to pass in the
future, as the direct reign of Osiris had shed its light on the dawn of
Egypt- The theory is ill-founded and unsupported by documentary
evidence, but nevertheless the tenth-century court poets who hailed
David as the Messiah during his own lifetime must have had some
grounds for this form of flattery. It seems extremely likely that the
same idea was exploited for the benefit of subsequent sovereigns even
more frequently than reliable documents suggest (CCLIX, 277). In
reality we can trace neither its origin nor its earlier forms. In all prob-
ability it only became definite and of practical importance as a reaction
against the misfortunes which overwhelmed Israel in the sixth century.
In the old days it wras the king who was the Anointed or Mashiah of
Jahweh ; in post-exilic literature this role was ordinarily attributed to
the High Priest, heir of the priest-kings who ruled before the Captivity
(CCLIX, 4).